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IS PLEASURE THE SUMMUM BONUM? 

Ethics is the science of the Good. As distinguished from 
the natural sciences, or the sciences of the actual, it is a nor- 
mative or regulative science, a science of the ideal. The 
question of ethical science is not, What is ? but What ought 
to be ? As the science of the Good, it is the science, par excel- 
lence, of the ideal and the ought. Its task is the interpretation 
and explanation of our judgments of ethical value, as the 
tasks of aesthetics and of logic are respectively the inter- 
pretation and explanation of our judgments of aesthetic and 
of logical or intellectual value. This task ethics seeks to 
accomplish by investigating the ultimate criterion or common 
measure of moral value, the true norm or standard of ethical 
appreciation. What, it asks, is the ultimate Good in human 
life ? To what common denominator can the many so-called 
"goods" of life be reduced? Why, in the last analysis, is life 
worth living ? 

Or, since moral life is a series of choices, and character or 
virtue is, as Aristotle said, a certain habit or settled tendency 
of choice, the ethical question may be said to be, What is the 
true object of choice? What object approves itself to reflec- 
tive thought as unconditionally worthy of our choice ? What 

ought we to choose ? For the objects of choice fall into two 
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great classes, — ends and means, objects that we choose for 
their own sake, and objects that we choose for the sake of 
other objects. Some objects we judge to possess an absolute, 
primary, and intrinsic value ; other objects we judge to possess 
only a relative, secondary, and extrinsic value. But, strictly, 
there can be only one End, one object or type of objects to 
which we attribute absolute and independent value, one Bonum 
that constitutes the several Bona. Ethical system and unity 
imply such an ultimate and unitary Good ; and ethical thinkers, 
when they have understood their task, have always sought for 
this last term of moral value, this one End to which all other 
so-called ends are merely means, and which they have there- 
fore called by the proud name of The Good (to ayadov)* 

The answer of Hedonism, in both ancient and modern 
times, is Pleasure. Pleasure, it is maintained, is the ultimate 
term and measure of ethical value, the one true object of 
human choice ; the attainment of pleasure in life is what alone 
makes life worth living ; pleasure is the absolute and sovereign 
good. Other things may seem to be worth living for, and 
may be chosen. But their value is secondary and derivative ; 
they are chosen only as means to this end, only for the sake 
of the pleasure which they yield, in their pursuit and attain- 
ment, either to ourselves or to others ; or, in Professor Sidg- 
wick's phrase, for their " felicific" quality. 

In general, this ethical Hedonism is based upon psycho- 
logical Hedonism. The theory that pleasure is the true 
object of choice rests upon the theory that pleasure is the 
only thing we actually choose, or, by the nature of the case, 
can choose. The proof of ethical Hedonism is experiential, 
— the evidence of universal experience. In Mill's words, 
"the only proof capable of being given that an object is 
visible, is that people actually see it. The only proof that a 
sound is audible, is that people hear it : and so of the other 

* The true significance of the alternative term Summum Bonum is sometimes 
missed. It means the highest or sovereign good ; not merely the greatest good, 
or the sum of all the rest, but their regulative and constitutive principle, which 
assigns to each its place in the hierarchy of goods, — the one and only real Good, 
of which all so-called " goods" are but the several aspects or expressions. 
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sources of our experience. In like manner, I apprehend, the 
sole evidence it is possible to produce that anything is desir- 
able, is that people do actually desire it." * 

This experiential basis of the theory is essential to it. 
Ethics must not contradict psychology. The ideal must not 
be the absolutely impossible or unattainable, the contrary and 
opposite of the actual. As an interpretation of moral experi- 
ence, ethics must not falsify or invalidate that experience. It 
is true that the complete demonstration that pleasure is the 
constant and inevitable object of choice would annihilate the 
distinction between the ideal and the actual, between the 
Ought and the Is. In this sense, Mr. Sidgwick's statement is 
indisputable, that "psychological Hedonism is incompatible 
with ethical Hedonism." Yet it is none the less true that the 
ideal must have a certain community and affinity with the 
actual. If the ideal is ever in any measure to be actualized in 
human experience, if it is the ideal form of that experience, it 
must already exist there, in germ and potentiality, if not in 
full-blown actuality. The preparation is laid for the moral 
ideal in the psychological constitution of our nature, in the 
native tendencies of our life. By " desirable," Mill probably 
meant " that which can be desired," rather than " that which 
ought to be desired ;" f and certainly we may assume that we 
can choose what we ought to choose, and may properly look 
for the mark of the desirable object in the object of desire. 
If we cannot choose (or desire) anything but pleasure, then 
the statement that we ought to choose something else is 
" solemn trifling." As Kant insisted in another reference, 
" Thou shalt" implies " Thou canst." In this sense, psycho- 
logical Hedonism would be the proof of ethical Hedonism, 
and the disproof of any non-hedonistic theory of the Good. 

But is psychological Hedonism true ? Is pleasure the only 
object of choice ? Choice is the realization of an idea. Is 
the idea which we choose to realize, in all cases, the idea of 



* "Utilitarianism," ch. iv. 

f Only in the former sense, of course, as Mill must himself have seen, is his 
"proof" deserving of the name. 
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pleasure, — i.e., the anticipation of the pleased feeling which 
will result from the proposed course of action ? Is this the 
only possible content of the idea selected for realization ? Is 
this, in the last analysis, the only possible object of thought, 
and, therefore, of choice ? The obvious answer is that, so far 
from this being the case, the ideal object may be anything, 
objective or subjective. The mind may, in Butler's phrase, 
" terminate in the object," and not return to the consideration 
of its own pleasure in the attainment of the object. And, even 
if the content of the idea be subjective, that content need not 
be merely the represented state of feeling. I may choose to 
do something, or to be something, as well as to feel somehow. 
As Mr. Bradley says, " there never was any one who did not 
desire many things for their own sake ; there never was a 
typical voluptuary." * 

Whence, then, the illusion of psychological Hedonism? 
It arises, I am convinced, from a confusion between the con- 
tent or constitution of the moving idea, on the one hand, and 
the emotional strength by virtue of which the idea moves me 
to its own realization, on the other hand ; from the confusion 
between a pleasant idea and an idea of pleasure, f The idea 
must please or attract me ; else it will remain unrealized. To 
move me, it must please me. Pleasure is the mechanism or 
dynamic of choice. The energy or moving power of an idea 
lies in the feeling which it arouses. The law of its operation 
is the law of attraction or fascination : it moves, " as one that 
is loved moves," by drawing us to itself. There is pleasure in 
every act of choice. Without this pleasure, the choice would 
be impossible ; and the pleasure must, therefore, be accepted as 
part of the explanation of the choice. It is what Aristotle calls 
the " efficient cause," the moving power or agency. It is more 
than the concomitant of the act of choice, which Aristotle ac- 
knowledged it to be : it is the dynamic of choice. Even when 
the choice is a choice of pain (in preference to pleasure) or of 



* " Ethical Studies," 237. 

j- Cf. Bradley, op. cit., 235 : " A pleasant thought" is " not the same thing with 
the thought of pleasure." 
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something quite different from either pleasure or pain (as in 
the choice of the scholar or of the man of science), the choice 
itself is pleasant, or it would be impossible. The idea thrills 
us, fascinates us, claims us as its own ; and it is in this appeal 
to our feeling that its power to move us lies. Otherwise, the 
idea (whatever it is an idea of) were impotent ; so, it is omnip- 
otent. And, to leave no doubt as to the importance of the 
function of pleasure in the process of choice, let us add that 
the law of that process is that the idea which is most attractive, 
or gives most pleasure, is always the victorious and moving 
idea. In this sense Mill's words are true, that " desiring a thing 
and finding it pleasant . . . are ... in strictness of language, two 
different modes of naming the same psychological fact." * Mr. 
Sidgwick's statement is also true, that " if by ' pleasant' we 
mean that which influences choice, exercises a certain attrac- 
tive force on the will, it is an assertion incontrovertible because 
tautological, to say that we desire what is pleasant, or even 
that we desire a thing in proportion as it appears pleasant." f 
But there is another, and no less essential, element in the 
process of choice ; and therefore another, and no less essential, 
factor in its explanation. In Mr. Bradley's words, " to choose 
what pleases me most . . . merely means that I choose, and 
says nothing whatever about what I choose." J Pleasure is 
that which enables me to choose ; but it is not therefore also 
that which I choose — the content or object of my choice, A 
pleasant choice is not necessarily a choice of pleasure. The 
idea which moves me to its realization does so because its 
content (that which it is an idea of) appeals to me more 
strongly, attracts, interests, or pleases me more than the con- 
tent of the other competing ideas. The attractive power of 
the idea is the explanation of its realization in the act of 
choice. But the secret of this attractive power is found in 
the correspondence between the content of the idea and 
myself. That content raises or degrades me to itself, makes 
me its own : it, therefore, is the object of my choice — is what 



* " Utilitarianism," ch. iv. f '< Methods of Ethics," Book I., ch. iv., I 2. 
% " Ethical Studies," 234. 
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I choose. It is what Aristotle would call the " final cause," 
that for the sake of which I act, the end which I choose as 
my good. We cannot too carefully distinguish this teleo- 
logical explanation of choice from the mechanical or dynam- 
ical explanation already referred to, — the ratio from the causa, 
the i? o5 from the »5 Zvexa. It does not follow that, because an 
action is pleasant, it is performed for the sake of the pleasure ; 
that because the martyr's, and many another's, self-sacrificing 
devotion thrills him, and the thrill of strange delight carries 
him through an act which had otherwise been impossible, the 
act is therefore done for the sake of the thrill, or that this is 
the object of his devotion. That would be an explanation 
which does not explain, a distortion and negation of the 
essential fact in the case. On the contrary, it is the very per- 
fection of his devotion to the object that accounts for the 
thrill : the thrill is the thrill of devotion, and is not felt save 
by the devotee. 

This distinction between the dynamical and the teleological 
aspects of choice was well expressed by the older British 
writers in the two terms " motive" and " intention" (or " end"). 
The former term was used to designate the sentient " spring" 
or source of the action, the latter to designate its aim, object, 
or end. This is the usage of Bentham, who defines a " motive 
to the will" as " anything whatsoever, which, by influencing 
the will of a sensitive being, is supposed to serve as a means 
of determining him to act, or voluntarily to forbear to act, 
upon any occasion." * "A motive," he adds, " is substantially 
nothing more than pleasure or pain operating in a certain 
manner." f It is also the usage of J. S. Mill, who defines the 
intention as " what the agent wills to do," and the motive as 
" the feeling which makes him so will to do." { In view of 
this distinction, these writers hold, quite consistently, that 
ethical quality belongs primarily and strictly to the intention 
alone, and only secondarily and indirectly to the motive. 
Bentham says explicitly that all motives are morally colorless, 

* " Principles of Morals and Legislation," ch. x., \ 3. 
■j- Ibid., ch. x., \ 9. % " Utilitarianism," ch. ii. 
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since they are all the same in kind, — all pleasure-seeking and 
pain-shunning. " There is no such thing as any sort of motive 
that is in itself a bad one. Let a man's motive be ill-will ; 
call it even malice, envy, cruelty ; it is still a kind of pleasure 
that is his motive : the pleasure he takes at the thought of the 
pain which he sees, or expects to see, his adversary undergo. 
Now even this wretched pleasure, taken by itself, is good ; it 
maybe faint; it may be short: it must at any rate be impure : 
yet, while it lasts, and before any bad consequences arrive, it 
is as good as any other that is not more intense." * Similarly 
J. S. Mill writes : " The morality of the action depends entirely 
upon the intention, that is, upon what the agent wills to do. 
But the motive, that is, the feeling which makes him will so 
to do, when it makes no difference in the act, makes none in 
the morality." f The distinction has, however, been obscured, 
if not ignored, by later and especially by contemporary writers. 
" Motive" is now generally used as the synonym of " end" or 
" intention ;" and, the inseparability of the dynamical from the 
teleological aspect of the act of choice affords good reason 
for the application of the same term to both. T. H. Green 
has, with especial persuasiveness, insisted upon the indissoluble 
unity of motive and end ; and his influence is chiefly respon- 
sible for the change in terminology. But, though inseparable, 
these two aspects of choice are not indistinguishable; and 
it is as necessary as ever, for clear thinking, to distinguish 
them. % 

Yet, as Professor Dewey remarks, § the very psychological 
confusion of "pleasure as object of desire with pleasure as 
motive testifies to a right psychological instinct : that which 
is an aim of action must also move to action. There must be 
an identification of the real concrete ideal with the impelling 



* " Principles of Morals and Legislation," ch. x., § 10, and note. 

f " Utilitarianism," ch. ii. 

% It might perhaps be questioned whether, while all ends are motives, we 
ought not to admit the existence of motives which are not ends. Cf. the dis- 
cussion on the meaning of " Motive" in this Journal, October, 1893, an< ^ 
January, 1894. 

I " The Study of Ethics," 50. 
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spring to action. Unless the aim or ideal itself becomes a 
moving force, it is barren and helpless. Unless the moving 
force becomes itself idealized, unless it is permeated with the 
object aimed at, it remains mere impulse, blind and irrational." 
Perhaps the best term by which to express this concrete unity 
of the ideal content and the impulsive force which makes 
possible its realization in the act of choice is Interest. The 
word suggests both the objective and the subjective, both the 
ideational and the sentient, elements in choice. On the one 
hand, the object must interest me, — i.e., must appeal not merely 
to thought, but to feeling. If it is to become the end or motive 
of my activity, the object of my choice, it must attract or 
please me. On the other hand, it is no less true that I must 
be interested in it, that my feeling must gather round the idea 
of the object as its centre. As Butler says, " the very idea of 
interest . . . consists in this, that an appetite or affection 
enjoys its object." Moreover, the object which interests me, 
while it may be my own subjective condition or state of feel- 
ing, may also be some thing or person or state of affairs — 
some " condition of things" — quite other than myself. The 
object in which I am interested, or in which I find my pleasure, 
may be pleasure itself — my own or another's ; or it may be 
something quite different from pleasure. But an object there 
must be : if you cannot divorce it from me, neither can you 
divorce me from it. Choice is always the expression of in- 
terest. It is neither the expression of " self-interest," nor is it 
strictly " disinterested." It always has both an objective and 
a subjective side; and according as we lay the stress upon the 
objective or upon the subjective aspect of it, we shall call the 
choice " disinterested" (because I am interested in an object), 
or " interested" (because the object interests me). Within this 
omnipresent interest of choice, room is found for all the " dis- 
interested" enthusiasms of life. 

Such a determination of the place and function of pleasure 
in the act of choice, such an acknowledgment of its psycho- 
logical inevitableness and importance, invalidates in advance 
certain interpretations of the moral ideal, or of the true object 
of choice. The question, for example, is constantly asked, in 
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proof of ethical Hedonism, and in refutation of an objective 
theory of the Good : Would an object be desirable if it did 
not yield pleasure f " Is any object regarded, or can or ought 
it to be regarded, as good or valuable (however much desired) 
if it causes no happiness whatever — no pleasure and no free- 
dom from pain — to any sentient creature ? And the case may 
be put more strongly still by supposing an object which, so 
far from causing pleasure, causes pain, — pain severe, prolonged, 
extensive, and unrecompensed." * The question is unmean- 
ing, since such an object could not be desired or chosen; 
since to cJioose an object is to find pleasure in it. Professor 
Bain similarly argues f that though "our desires do fasten 
upon the indifferent objective accompaniments of our pleas- 
ures, . . . they do not set up these indifferent accompaniments 
as ends of pursuit, even when divorced from the pleasures 
that brought them into notice," that, e.g., " when a man loses 
his enjoyment in hunting, he does not continue to desire 
hunting." We have just seen the. impossibility of such an 
elimination of pleasure from the process of choice. But the 
ethical question is not thereby settled, — the question, namely, 
as to the rightful place of pleasure in choice. Since, however, 
pleasure is an inexpugnable element of our moral experience, 
an ethical theory which refuses to take account of it, and 
which offers for our acceptance a Good in which no place is 
found for pleasure, is unpsychological, and, therefore, un- 
tenable. 

Similarly, it has been pointed out that Kant's attempt to 
eliminate pleasure from the Good is the result of a false psy- 
chological analysis. Kant accepts the traditional psychology 
of the Hedonists, that pleasure is the constant and inevitable 
object of desire and choice ; and his only way of escape from 
Hedonism in ethics is, therefore, by ascetically maintaining 
the rights of reason against those of feeling, and holding up 
before us, as the ideal life, the passionless choice of the practi- 



* Miss E. E. Constance Jones, in International Journal of Ethics, V., 
238. 

f " The Emotions and the Will," ch. viii. (3d ed.). 
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cal reason. This is necessarily a purely formal ideal, since, 
on Kant's view, pleasure is the only possible content of choice. 
Refuge is sought from the subjectivity of feeling in the abstract 
and formal objectivity of mere reason. But we have seen that 
it is not necessary to abolish pleasure in order to reach the 
objective side of choice. Pleasure is the inevitable subjective 
side ; all choices are pleasant ; to choose is to find our pleas- 
ure in that which we choose. A pleasureless or passionless 
choice is a contradiction in terms. But the question of the 
objective content or the What of choice remains open for dis- 
cussion, unprejudiced by the fact of the pleasantness of the act 
of choice itself. 

Professor Sidgwick, on the contrary, after denying that pleas- 
ure is the object of choice, affirms that it is the only reasonable 
ground of choice. His ethical Hedonism rests upon the de- 
nial of psychological Hedonism. We do not choose pleasure ; 
our choice is of objects, and " terminates" in them. Yet the 
only rational vindication of such objective choices is to be 
found, he holds, in the pleasure which the pursuit or attain- 
ment of the object yields. The only criterion of ethical value 
is pleasure. Pleasure is the only thing desirable, though it is 
not the only object of desire; it is the only thing worth 
choosing, though it is not the only thing chosen.* While we 
must admire the candor of this abandonment of the psychologi- 
cal basis of Hedonism in ethics, we cannot help remarking the 
peculiarly difficult situation of the new Hedonism. We must 
watch with interest its further fortunes, and observe whether, 
after being uprooted from the old soil of feeling, the hardy 
plant of Hedonism will take root and grow in the new ground 
of reason. It does seem as if the last strain had been put upon 
the " paradox of Hedonism," when we are told that the only 
thing desirable and worthy of choice is the very thing that, in 
general, we neither desire nor choose. For, taking the case 
of knowledge, Mr. Sidgwick urges " that this specific enjoy- 
ment is strictly unattainable, so long as one desires knowledge 
merely as a means to it : until the desire of knowledge for its 

* Cf. F. H. Bradley, " Ethical Studies," 116. 
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own sake is somehow aroused in us, we cannot experience 
either the agreeable ardor of investigation or the true delight 
of discovery." * 

But let us examine Mr. Sidgwick's argument for the " ration- 
ality" of Hedonism. We have seen that he is perfectly aware 
of the objective as well as of the subjective side of choice. His 
argument is that the objective side has no value in itself, but 
only in relation to the subjective ; that the value of objects 
consists in their felicific possibilities. "Admitting that we 
have [actual experience of such preferences as have just been 
described, of which the ultimate object is something that 
is not merely consciousness, it still seems to me that when . . . 
we ' sit down in a calm moment,' we can only justify to ourselves 
the importance that we attach to any of these objects by con- 
sidering its conduciveness, in one way or another, to the hap- 
piness of conscious (or sentient) beings." f It is true that 
" several cultivated people do habitually judge that knowledge, 
art, etc., are ends independently of the pleasure derived from 
them." Yet, even " these elements of ideal good" — these ob- 
jects of enthusiastic pursuit — derive their real value from the 
pleasure to which they minister. The pursuit of such ideal 
objects as Truth, Freedom, Beauty, etc., for their own sakes, 
" is indirectly and secondarily, though not primarily and abso- 
lutely, rational : on account not only of the happiness that 
will result from their attainment, but also of that which springs 
from their disinterested pursuit. While yet, if we ask for a 
final criterion of the comparative value of the different objects 
of men's enthusiastic pursuit, . . . we shall none the less con- 
ceive it to depend on the degree in which they respectively con- 
duce to Happiness." J 

Is this a fair and satisfactory interpretation of such appre- 
ciations ? Is pleasure the only thing that we regard as having 
value in itself, as, in itself, worth attaining ? Mr. Sidgwick 
finds the argument for Hedonism in " the results of a compre- 



* " Methods of Ethics," Book I., chap, iv., final note, 
f Op. cit. Book HI., chap, xiv., \ 2. 
% Loc. cit. 
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hensive comparison of the ordinary judgments of mankind:"* 
his method always is the interrogation of the uncorrupted 
moral common sense. Moreover, he clearly states the ideal- 
istic alternative. Take the case of Culture. "If the Hedon- 
istic view of Culture, as consisting in the development of sus- 
ceptibilities for refined pleasure of various kinds, be rejected, it 
must be in favor of what I have called the Idealistic view : in 
which we regard the ideal objects on the realization of which 
our most refined pleasures depend, — Knowledge, or Beauty 
in its different forms, or a certain ideal of human relations 
(whether thought of as Freedom or otherwise) — as constitut- 
ing in themselves ultimate Good, apart from the pleasures 
which depend upon their pursuit and attainment."f His de- 
cision between these alternative views is that our interest in 
Culture is ultimately an interest in pleasure ; such " ideal 
goods" " seem to obtain the commendation of Common Sense, 
roughly speaking, in proportion to the degree" of their hedon- 
istic productiveness. Is it not strange to find such a thinker 
as Mr. Sidgwick agreeing with the practical man's utilitarian 
and practical estimate of knowledge ? It is not the practical 
man, but the student, who is the rightful judge of the value 
of knowledge. It is true that " the meed of honor commonly 
paid to Science seems to be graduated, though perhaps un- 
consciously, by a tolerably exact utilitarian scale," and that 
" the moment the legitimacy of any branch of scientific inquiry 
is seriously disputed, as in the recent case of vivisection, the 
controversy on both sides is generally conducted on an 
avowedly utilitarian basis."J But this popular and practical 



* Mind, II., 35. f Ibid -> IL > 34- 

{ " Methods of Ethics," Book III., chap, xiv., \ 2. Professor Bain's estimate 
of knowledge is no less frankly utilitarian, and is even more surprising as the 
judgment of a student. The value of knowledge is, like the value of money, 
merely instrumental ; but, by association of ideas, it comes to be mistaken for an 
end in itself. " Like money, knowledge is liable to become an end in itself. 
Principally valuable as guidance in the various operations of life, as removing 
the stumbling-blocks, and the terrors of ignorance, it contracts in some minds an 
independent charm, and gathers round it so many pleasing associations as to be 
a satisfying end of pursuit." (" Mental and Moral Science," Book IV., chap, 
iv., I 30 
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estimate of knowledge is not to be confused with the theoret- 
ical estimate of it by the intellectual man, who has surely- 
more right to be heard on the question than the practical man 
whose interest and business lie elsewhere. The " things of 
the mind" can be estimated aright only by men of mind, not 
by men of affairs ; and the moral common-sense of the former 
class is no less entitled to a hearing than that of the latter. 
Similarly it is not the uncultured man and the Philistine who 
may rightfully adjudge the value of artistic products. As 
Plato would say, such men have not the experience which 
alone fits a man to judge of good : these forms of good are 
not their good, — they may even be their bad. One cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Sidgwick has fallen into the old fallacy 
which he has done so much to refute, namely, that because 
the good is pleasant, therefore it is pleasure ; that because an 
object is not chosen, or regarded as good, unless it attracts or 
pleases, therefore it must be chosen for the sake of the pleasure, 
and its goodness must be identical with its pleasantness. But 
we have seen that the interests of life imply objects in which 
we are interested, as well as our interest or pleasure in such 
objects. The ethical question — the question of the criterion 
of good or value — has to do with the content of the ideas 
which move us to action, of the purposes and intentions of 
which our actions are the execution. The question of ethics 
is, What are the true interests ? In what objects ought we to 
take pleasure ? What is the Good ? 

Ethical value is essentially objective as well as subjective. 
The ethical universe is a scale of values, in which the pos- 
sible interests are ranked as higher or lower, according to the 
objects in which they centre. The final aim of ethical reflec- 
tion is the discovery of the true objective centre of interest, as 
the effort of the moral life itself is to make that centre our 
own. Morality is not the mere getting of pleasure, — to be 
pleased is easy, is inevitable. But to be pleased " to the right 
extent, and at the right time, and with the right objects, and 
in the right way, this is not what every one can do, and is by 
no means easy ; and that is the reason why right doing is rare, 
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and praiseworthy, and noble."* The objectivity of Good is 
no less essential than the objectivity of Truth. To make 
truth subjective, to resolve the object of knowledge into the 
experience or consciousness of the knowing subject, is to 
destroy truth and knowledge. Knowledge implies the reality 
of its object: the criterion of truth is found in the It which I 
know, not in Me, the knower. Intellectual subjectivity means 
intellectual scepticism, or the decentralization of knowledge. 
And to make the Good subjective, to resolve the ethical // 
into the experience or consciousness of its subject, is, no less 
inevitably, to destroy the Good. Morality implies the reality 
of its object ; the criterion of Good must be found in some 
object not merely supremely interesting, but supremely worthy 
of interest. If we are to avoid moral scepticism, we must 
avoid ethical subjectivity, or the decentralization of the 
Good. 

To make the ethical centre objective and absolute, rather 
than subjective and relative, is not, of course, to divorce the 
Good from consciousness, as Mr. Sidgwick seems to think. It 
does not follow that, because nothing is good (as nothing is 
true), out of relation to consciousness, therefore its goodness 
(or its truth) lies in the mere state of consciousness itself. Con- 
sciousness, whether intellectual or moral, is objective, as well 
as subjective, in its reference : it is essentially an attitude of 
the subject towards the object, of the Ego towards the Non- 
Ego, of man towards the universe. And to know the Truth, 
and to attain the Good, — what is either but the taking of the 
right attitude towards Reality, the attitude dictated by Reality 
itself? 

Mr. Sidgwick, it is true, reaches a certain objectivity of view 
by invoking the aid of reason as the guide to sentient or 
subjective satisfaction. But the function of reason is still 
merely regulative : it provides the distributive principles of a 
Good which is wholly constituted by feeling. Reason is still, 
in Hume's phrase, " the slave of passion ;" for it only discovers 
the path to the goal of sentient satisfaction, plans the execu- 

* " Nicomachean Ethics," II., ix. 2. 
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tion of an end which is determined by sensibility. To be 
truly objective, the Good must be rationally constituted, as 
well as rationally regulated : the content of the end must be 
the expression and exponent of reason. The essential inade- 
quacy of " Rational Hedonism" is seen in the absence from 
its scheme of the distinction between " higher" and " lower" 
pleasures. After all, it provides merely a Maximum Bonum, 
" the greatest amount of pleasure on the whole ;" not a Sum- 
mum Bonum, a system or hierarchy of goods, ranged ac- 
cording to their several degrees, according to the order of 
their excellence. The ethical function of Reason is sovereign 
and legislative ; and she refuses the office of a servant, how- 
ever plausibly urged upon her. But Rational Hedonism still 
places pleasure in the seat of supreme honor and of solitary 
dignity, on the throne of the moral universe : pleasure is still 
the only End, the only thing absolutely worthy of choice, that 
for the sake of which everything is done. That seat of sover- 
eign dignity and authority belongs to Reason, and she will 
take no lower. It is for her to determine the true content 
of choice, — to dictate the scale of ethical values, and to 
assign to the several pleasures of life their place in that 
scale. 

Two grand difficulties must always beset the hedonistic 
theory of the Good, by reason of its subjectivity. In the first 
place, as I have just been arguing, it cannot interpret the quali- 
tative, but only the quantitative, aspect of the Good. The only 
distinction it can establish is that between the " greater" and 
the " less ;" it has no place for the " higher" and the " lower." 
It points to the greatest, but not to the highest Good. Even 
the Rational Hedonism of Professor Sidgwick exhibits this 
inherent deficiency. Its regulative principles are Prudence, 
Benevolence, and Justice, — all quantitative or economic prin- 
ciples. But the true ethical alternative is always, as Dr. Mar- 
tineau insists, between the higher and the lower, not between 
the greater and the less. The ethical distinction is one of rank 
rather than of amount; of quale rather than of quantum. 
Mill, alone among Hedonists, acknowledged this essential 
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distinction ; and he obviously failed to establish it upon a 
hedonistic basis.* 

In the second place, Hedonism fails to transcend egoism, 
and to establish the validity of a truly altruistic morality. 
Even Professor Sidgwick acknowledges an ultimate " Dualism 
of the Practical Reason." Unless the individual good is seen 
to be objective as well as subjective, the wider objectivity of 
social good cannot be reached. In Mr. Bradley's words : " A 
rational way of transcending the abstraction of the private self 
must . . . transcend also the abstraction of mere pleasure."f 
If my interest is only in pleasure, it is only, primarily at least, 
in my pleasure. Pleasure is, by its very nature, a subjective, 
private, and individual good. 

The only way to establish the preferability both of the higher 
to the lower pleasures and of the general to the individual 
happiness, is to recognize the essential objectivity of the 
Good, the absoluteness of the criterion of ethical value. The 
measure of our life is found in the ideas of which it is the 
realization, in the content of these ideas. According to the 
measure of that content, in its height and in its breadth, is the 
measure of the life which has chosen it for its Good. As for 
feeling, it must be enlisted in the service of the idea, and edu- 
cated to find its satisfaction in the highest and largest, or most 
completely rational, ideas. And " I cannot help feeling," with 
Sir Frederick Pollock,! " that, while fulness of life is pleasant, 
yet it is not so much the pleasure of it that is good as the ful- 
ness of life itself." The good life blooms in pleasure, as Aris- 
totle said. But pleasure is rather the symptom and expression 
of moral health than itself the soundness of life. The moral 
task is the gradual formation and development of ever higher 
and larger interests ; the learning to find our pleasure in the 
best objects, to draw from the deep wells of the absolute Good 
the pure waters of life. 

James Seth. 
Brown University. 

* Mr. Spencer's explanation of the qualitative distinction is entirely psycho- 
logical in its interest, and resolves quality into quantity, 
•j- International Journal of Ethics, IV., 386. % Mind, II., 271. 



